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It by no means proves that there has been no "scientific ratiocinations" 
and that everything has been secured by "direct intuitions" when results 
and details have been so fully and clearly thought out and comprehended 
that all the earlier tentative partial aspects have been superseded by com- 
plete mastery of the principles involved. 

The book contains an excellent summary and index. It would improve 
the arrangement of the lectures if those on Kant and recent controversy 
were placed after Leibnitz where they belong chronologically. 

In every part of the book subjects of long-standing debate have been so 

treated as to bring out the most recent phases of the controversy and it is 

scarcely necessary to add that these lectures will be warmly welcomed by 

many earnest students of philosophy and theology. 

James Gibson Hume 
Toronto, Canada 

THREE BOOKS ON ORIENTAL MISSIONS 

Books in China are out of date so quickly in these days, when the 
Occident expects some startling news from the Orient at least once a week, 
that the latest comer upon the library table is quite sure of attention, 
whatever its claims otherwise. The work 1 just now in hand bears an 
honored name upon its tide-page, and presents beside so unusually attractive 
an appearance in paper, print, and photographic illustrations that one is 
reluctant to confess to a litde disappointment in its contents. Dr. Martin's 
very timely theme as set forth in his preface is the explanation of the sub- 
terranean forces in which the social movement in China had its origin. 
This is an announcement to awaken large expectations, but it can hardly be 
said that the interesting promise of the preface is adequately kept. What 
is really offered is an informal, agreeable, chatty volume of personal ex- 
periences gained through a long residence in China, with reminiscences of 
distinguished Chinese officials. He would be ungrateful indeed who did 
not welcome cordially a contribution to our knowledge of eastern affairs 
made by one who has been contemporary with great events in the Middle 
Kingdom and held many responsible positions. From the time when the 
boom of British cannon in the Canton River, announcing the beginning of 
the opium war, turned his attention to China as a mission field, Dr. Martin 
has had a first-hand acquaintance with its foreign and domestic affairs. 
He was a sympathetic observer of the course of the Tai-ping rebellion. He 
was one of Mr. Reed's interpreters in the negotiation of the Treaty of 

» The Awakening of China. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., formerly 
president of the Chinese Imperial University. Illustrated from photographs. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1907. 328 pages. $3.80. 
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Tientsin in 1858, which contained the famous "toleration clauses" well 
called the "Magna Charta of Christianity in China. " He was in Pekin during 
its siege by the Boxers in 1900, an experience he confesses which rendered 
it "a delicate task" not long after to make a speech in congratulation of 
the Empress Dowager on the occasion of her seventieth birthday. But 
nothing in modern history is more extraordinary than the speedy and 
complete rehabilitation of that astute old lady in the confidence and respect 
of the western world. Dr. Martin has known personally such men as the 
great viceroy, Li Hung Chang, and Prince Kung, for fifteen years the 
president of the imperial council, and Sir Robert Hart, inspector general 
of customs, and easily the most notable figure among the foreigners residing 
in China. 

But of all that Dr. Martin has to tell nothing will be read with greater 
interest by the friends of missions than his comments upon current affairs. 
Although by his own confession he has more than once in the past "de- 
manded the expulsion of the Manchus, and the partition of China" he 
believes that the present reform movement is thoroughly serious. The 
Manchu government appears to be in dead earnest this time. Not that 
China is learning at last to love the foreigner — he is still persona non 
grata. Anti-foreign riots still express the deep-seated dissatisfaction of 
the Chinese people with the treaty relations with the western powers into 
which the government has been forced to enter. The recent boycott of 
American imports is not due, as some have maintained, to the sinister in- 
fluence of Japanese agitators, but "is purely the result of provocation on 
our part. " Nothing will satisfy the ruling classes of China but the entire 
repeal of our exclusion laws. The "new opium war," a resolute and 
intelligent effort to suppress a ruinous and degrading national vice, is "the 
most brilliant in a long series of reformatory movements." 

What is the future of Christian missions? Apparently, the outcome 
will be the establishment of a native Christian church, quite free from any 
form of foreign control. "What the Chinese object to," says Dr. Martin 
frankly, "is not the creed but the foreigner who brings it," and the native 
Christian is already asking why he may not be allowed to propagate the 
Christian faith in his own way. Why not ? His own way is presumably 
better than ours, because it is his own. Let us hope that the "foreigner" 
will succeed by and by in convincing China that he does not desire to impose 
upon her people an alien religion, but rather to aid her people to understand 
the universal religion and to claim it as their own. 

The literature of the foreign missions of the Roman Catholic church 
is not in general accessible to Protestant students, and there is a disposition 
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consequently on their part to underrate the significance and the seriousness 
of the movement. The two volumes of Le christianisme et I'extreme orient 2 
are well adapted to correct any such misunderstanding in showing that 
this most important and far-reaching enterprise presents problems not 
altogether unlike that with which Protestants are becoming familiar, and 
that its leaders, deeply sensible of their responsibilities, are not indisposed 
to confess frankly that its conduct has been marked by grave mistakes. 
Canon Joly openly avows himself in his preface the critic of the missions 
of the Roman Catholic church in India and the Far East. So far from 
boasting of their success he inquires rather why they have failed. Can any- 
one doubt that they have failed ? Three hundred years sufficed to Chris- 
tianize not only the Roman Empire but barbarian peoples beside who had 
never worn the yoke of Rome. On the other hand, the results of thirteen 
hundred years of a missionary propaganda in India, China, Corea, Tibet, 
Japan, are at the best miserably scanty. Of the eight hundred millions who 
people these regions la vSritable iglise can claim barely four, million adherents. 
Today the East is awakening from her long slumber, and the indications 
are plain that with the grave political changes impending the missionary 
enterprise has reached a crisis. Christianity must conquer and that speedily, 
or be conquered. Canon Joly turns for illustration, where we are all looking, 
to the Far East. In ten years, he says, China, with the help of Japan, will 
boast a disciplined army of a million men. And no one can doubt that the 
first use to which it will put this formidable force will be to drive the "for- 
eign devils," missionaries included, into the sea. Nothing other is to be 
expected thereupon than that the Far East will be henceforth hermetically 
sealed against Christianity. This is truly an alarming prospect. Can any- 
thing be done to ward off the threatening calamity of the extinction of 
Christianity in these countries ? M. Joly's reply compels him to set forth 
first an explanation of the confessed failure of the missionary enterprise 
of his church. He attributes it, briefly, to the refusal in the past of the 
clergy in India, China, and Japan to commit the control of the church to 
native Christians. To this selfish, timid, and short-sighted policy it is 
due that Christianity in these regions wears still the aspect of a foreign 
religion under foreign leadership and that native Christians still suffer 
reproach and persecution. Missionaries persist, generation after gen- 
eration, in treating their converts as minors whose careful tutelage must 
continue "indefinitely." M. Joly's remedy is the obvious one. Re- 

3 Le christianisme et Veodrbme orient. I. Missions catholiques de l'lnde, de 
l'Indo-Chine, de la Chine, de la Coree. II. Mission Catholique du Japon. 
Par Chanoine Leon Joly. Paris: B. Lethielleux, 1907. 407 and 308 pages. Fr. 7. 
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lease these native churches as speedily as possible from tutelage. Estab- 
lish at once a native priesthood. A native episcopate, even. But may 
not these churches abandoned thus to leaders of their own race, fall into 
disorder and be led astray by heresiarchs? That is not impossible, but 
we have apostolic precedent in accepting the risk. An illustration is 
found in the story of the defeat of Christianity in Japan. If the successors 
of Xavier had had the courage to give Japan a self-perpetuating native 
church and to intrust it with the sacraments indispensable to its existence, 
that church might have survived the expulsion of the foreigners and even 
the furious persecution which followed it, and made Japan a Christian 
country today. 

The argument thus meagerly stated Canon Joly has developed and 
illustrated in a clear and effective narrative of the rise and progress of 
Roman Catholic missions in India and the Far East. However his own 
church may receive his vigorous arraignment of its disastrous missionary 
policy, very many Protestant missionaries will sympathize with him. To 
quote Dr. Martin again, "it is not the foreigner's creed that the Oriental 
hates, it is the foreigner himself." Let the missionary therefore hasten to 
make himself useless, by aiding to plant in oriental soil a self-perpetuating 
oriental church of Christ. M. Joly's prophecy that the foreigner will be 
driven out of the East may fail, but the missionary policy he urges is in any 
event, and for Catholic and Protestant alike, the only defensible course. 

Dr. Griffis' 3 discussion flows into many channels and the perplexed 
though diligent reader is sometimes in doubt as to the particular 
current of speculation or events upon which he is embarked; but 
the author's central theme, the proposition he undertakes to prove, 
is clear. To quote the preface: "In the potencies of blood inherit- 
ances, geographical situation and advantages in the age and the ages, 
the Japanese people seem to me to have above every other nation on 
earth the power to become the true middle term in the coming union and 
reconciliation of the Orient and the Occident." That is to say, the Japanese 
of today are not pure Mongolians, but a composite race into which a 
marked Aryan strain enters, and as such peculiarly fitted for a peculiar 
task. The intricate argument begins with the Ainu whose ancestors, Dr. 
Griffis contends, were Aryans, "white men." Aryan names of places 
linger still today, recognizable by the student under the disguise of the 
Chinese characters in which they are now written. The Caucasian type 
of face persists. "I found the Ainu students in Tokio," says Dr. Griffis, 

3 The Japanese Nation in Evolution: Steps in the Progress of a Great People. 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., LL.D. New York: Crowell, 1907. 420 pages. $1.25. 
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"after the application of soap and water, were genuine white men, looking 
exactly like fresh arrivals at Ellis Island, New York City." The Malay 
and the Mongolian have had something to do, unquestionably, with the 
making of the Japanese of the present day. Nevertheless, by virtue of his 
Aryan inheritance through his Ainu forefathers, he is our cousin. He has 
a right to demand social equality. If may be taken for granted that he will 
understand us and sympathize with us, since his mind is " thoroughly un- 
Mongolian." To the establishment of this proposition Dr. Griffis brings 
large erudition and a wide acquaintance with "things Japanese." It is 
a learned, novel, and interesting argument. Its conclusion appears to 
explain the striking differences between the Japanese and the Chinese in 
art, philosophy, religion, and, most of all, in the power of assimilation from 
other civilizations. Japan has borrowed freely to her own enrichment. 
China has had but the one indigenous culture. Our cousin Japan, we 
are assured, is taking her place with the Aryan world-powers. May we 
hope that she will be recognized also one of these days as a Christian nation ? 
"Yes," says Dr. Griffis confidently. But Christianity in Japan will be a 
Japanese Christianity. "Every theology or philosophy yet acclimated in 
Japan has been compelled to wear a Japanese kimono." It is the common 
conclusion reached by all Christian men who take large views of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Orient. If the expectation that China and Japan 
may one day become Christian nations is no longer, as once, accounted 
extravagant or ludicrous, it is because we no longer expect or desire that 
oriental Christianity shall be based upon a traditional occidental theology 
or ecclesiastical policy. 

A. K. Parker 
The University of Chicago 



RECENT WORKS ON PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
The second number has appeared 1 in the series of studies published by 
Professor Clemen of Bonn under the general title, "Studien zur praktischen 
Theologie." Its author, Professor Dr. Eger, is director of the Theological 
Seminary at Friedberg, Germany. It treats concerning the preparation 
necessary for the ministry of the Protestant state church. 

The pamphlet merits careful study. In the first part the author main- 
tains the position that the primary qualification for a minister in the state 
church consists in the thorough training furnished by the German universi- 
ties. In this connection the nature of the minister's office is considered, 

1 Die Vorbildung zum Pjarramt der Volkskirche. Von Professor Dr. Karl Eger. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1907. 72 pages. M. 1. 70. 



